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centre of the canvas, as altogether unfortunate; he also
points out the fact that the reflection in the water is brighter
than the sky reflected. But he does not fail to see the merits
of the work, and in comparing it with the " Cattle pieces " or
" Lake scenes " of the older painters he says, " I think we
shall see cause to hold this picture as one more truly honour-
able to us, and more deep and sure in its promise of future
greatness in our schools of painting, than all the works of
* high artf that since the foundation of the Academy have
ever taxed the wonder, or weariness, of the English public/'
And in another place he draws attention to the fact that
" though heavily painted, yet being done every whit from
Nature, the picture lights the room, far away, just as
Turner's used to do."

In considering its errors, both of manipulation and
composition, one must not lose sight of the fact that no
painting has ever been done under greater difficulties than
those which beset Hunt beside the Dead Sea; and the
marvel is that, under such extraordinary circumstances and
within such limitations, he had been able to produce a
picture which is undoubtedly impressive, and which
continues to exert its sway over the mind when other more
fortunate works have been forgotten. The dying goat,
with its blood-red fillet, stands upon the salt-encrusted
shore in the immediate foreground, and, in the shallows
adjoining, the pale green and yellow sky above the moun-
tains, the mountains themselves, and the rising moon, are
vividly reflected ; skeletons are visible in those shallows, and,
further back, the deeper water stretches gloomy in its sombre
green. Out of the dark depths of it rises the mountain
ridge, blue and violet along its base, but growing brighter
as it rises high enough to catch the warm rays of the setting
sun, and ending in crests of deep red, which burn along the